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never been any exception to that law, nor can we conceive any 
exceptions, for it is more than a social law; it is a biological 
law" (p. 323). Thus in the result he coincides with Spencer 
in asserting a necessary "antagonism between individuation and 
genesis"; although he recognizes that the agency has been in 
part deliberate intention. This he would not reject, but organ- 
ize in view of the social ideal; leaving the decision, however, 
finally to the knowledge and conscience of the individual. The 
huge masses desiderated by capitalism and militarism may seem 
a worthy end to the ecclesiastic, but they do not to the human- 
ist. And life of high quality, in which a low birth rate is com- 
pensated by a low death rate, need not fear to be overwhelmed 
by populations of the opposite type (such as that of Russia), — 
which, moreover, will themselves change their type in conformity 
with the biological law of progress. 

Among the varied discussions in the book I may mention the 
chapters on the woman's movement as especially timely. While 
sympathizing with expansion as distinguished from restraint, 
the author holds that "the path of progress lies mainly in the 
direction of a reform of the present institution of marriage," 
and not in permitting the alternative arrangements suggested 
by some thinkers (pp. 108-9). These thinkers, I would note, if 
democrats, do not seem to perceive that the result would be a 
substitution of legalized castes for equality. 

The best panegyric on the book is to say that it conforms in 
spirit to the following sentence from the last paragraph but one : 
"It is only in the unextinguished spark of reason within him 
that salvation for man may ever be found, in the realization that 
he is his own star, and carries in his hands his own fate." In- 
dividualists and socialists who can agree on that may, we need 
feel no doubts, hope for reconciliation of their aims in some 
ultimate achievement. 

T. Whittaker. 

London, England. 

Psychology and Crime. By Thomas Holmes. London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons, 1912. Pp. viii, 88. 

The author of this little book, who is secretary of the Howard 
Association, has been for twenty-five years a police court mis- 
mionary in London, and therefore speaks with authority on 
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the subject of crime. The title is somewhat misleading, as the 
author has little to say about psychology except in the first 
chapter, and his general conclusion is that psychology cannot 
help us much in the study of criminals. In this I think he is 
wrong ; but with his strictures on much of the so-called ' criminal 
psychology' it is impossible not to feel a warm agreement. It is 
high time that the belief in a special criminal type, with a 
mentality differing from that of ordinary men, were exploded. 
Criminals are found in all classes of society, and are of every 
possible physical and mental type; each one of them presents 
a unique study for the physician, psychologist, and sociologist 
alike. As to the causes of crime, Mr. Holmes rightly attaches 
great importance to disease and physical degeneracy. The fact, 
for instance, that during 1910-11 in three prisons alone one hun- 
dred and fifty-five epileptics were undergoing imprisonment, ten 
of whom were sentenced to penal servitude, is, as he says, one 
which demands attention. Another important matter on which 
great stress is laid is the existence of physical causes of many 
of the crimes committed by poor married women, such as theft 
and cruelty to children. Such women, as the author says, "de- 
mand pity instead of punishment, the doctor and the nurse 
instead of the governor and the warden." Only when the poor 
have the sam'e opportunities of adequate medical care as the 
rich will the causes of erime be seen in their true light, and the 
idea of the poor as 'the criminal classes' die out. The author's 
remarks on the reasons why prisons fail are admirable; he 
points out that, while to an educated and refined man prison 
may be a place of intense suffering, to another it may be merely 
dull and monotonous, while to a third it may be a place of 
comfort and rest. There is little doubt that to no one can it 
be a source of moral strength; for that is never developed by 
monotonous routine and absence of temptation. 

The whole book it written with moral enthusiasm and a large- 
hearted humanity. It is a pity, however, that it should appear 
as if the author were attacking psychology, when what he is 
really attacking is only a misapplication of psychology. A 
knowledge of human nature, and not of text-books, is what every 
really competent psychologist possesses; and this is essential to 
anyone who wishes to imderstand and help criminals, whether 
he be priest or physician. This book is itself a valuable con- 
tribution to the psychology of the subject ; it represents the con- 
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elusions of a sympathetic and experienced observer on a prob- 
lem of the most urgent importance, and this, together with its 
compact form and cheap price, should ensure that it is widely 
read. 

J. B. Payne. 
London, England. 

Mecanisme et limites de l 'association humaine. By J. 
Novicow. Paris: Giard & Briere, 1912. Pp.113. 

This little book, which forms a number of the Bibliotheque 
Sociologique Internationale, sets forth in an interesting way the 
social philosophy of its author, the late M. Novicow, long 
and favorably known as a leading Russian publicist. M. 
Novicow aspires to make sociology very simple. He finds that 
the fundamental fact of human association is what he calls 
' ' exchange, ' ' but what has often been called by other sociological 
writers "reciprocity of services." He finds that such reci- 
procity of services underlies all the phenomena of group life. 
Quite rightly he also finds that the same factor is fundamental 
in life itself. "Exchange," therefore, in the sense of M. 
Novicow, produces, not only association, but life itself. Over 
against this phenomenon of "exchange" or mutuality of serv- 
ices is the phenomenon of "spoliation," that is, the taking or 
receiving of something without rendering an equivalent. Just 
as exchange produces life and society, so spoliation produces 
social disintegration and death. The fundamental fallacy in 
sociology and in ethics is that spoliation can produce anything 
other than death. Upon this basis M. Novicow goes on to build 
up a very wholesome, even though somewhat narrow, social 
philosophy. 

In criticism it may be said that the idea which M. Novicow 
exploits is not at all new in sociological literature. Reciprocity 
of services has been recognized by many sociologists to be 
fundamental in the social life. It is difficult to see what ad- 
vantage our author has gained by taking such a word as "ex- 
change," which has acquired a technical economic meaning, 
and extending it to include all of the constructive phenomena 
of life and society. The conception itself, moreover, is so broad 
that its scientific utility is doubtful. It would seem that the 
conception of mental interaction or of psychical interdepend- 



